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Editor’s Note 


In an earlier article published in URBAN LAND 
(April, 1953), Dr. Hoyt presented his analysis of the 
trend in shopping center development. He then 
pointed out that there are four different types. These 
he classified as being the large regional center with 
a large department store; the center with a junior 


He also points out that the downtown district faces 
a battle in competition, based mainly on its biggest 
bugaboo—the matter of customer parking. 

As a second feature in this issue, Harold B. Wess, 
Professor of Business Administration and Retailing 


department store as the largest unit; the center with 
a variety store as the largest unit; and the center 
with a supermarket as the largest unit. 

Now, Dr. Hoyt draws upon his experience in mak- 
ing analyses of the market for shopping centers and 
presents his evaluation of the present status of 
shopping center development. In this, he voices the 
opinion that the unlimited opportunity is passing. 


at The American University, presents his views on 
the need for research in consumer attitudes. As this 
is particularly necessary in entrepreneurial aspects 
of shopping center development, Professor Wess’ 
remarks relate closely to those of Dr. Hoyt. Before 
his association with The American University, Pro- 
fessor Wess was a vice-president of R. H. Macy and 
Company. 


At the end of World War II there 
was a wide open field for the new style 
shopping center based on automobile 
transportation with free parking for 
customers. Since the automobile gave 
complete flexibility as to location, in 
contrast to sites on mass transportation 
routes which had long since been pre- 
empted by stores, there were thousands 
of vacant tracts on the periphery of 
cities that could be considered as pos- 
sible shopping center sites. 

In the past decade there has been an 
extraordinary boom, like the Klondike 
gold rush, to convert farms into 100 
percent retail locations. An estimated 
2,000 shopping centers have been listed 
as having been built or under con- 
struction or planned. A new shopping 
center pattern with millions of dollars 
invested has taken definite form in 
many cities. 

Questions are constantly asked— 
Are there too many new shopping cen- 
ters?—What is the effect of this sub- 
urban movement on the downtown 


there still an 
for new shopping centers? 

No answer should be made to any 
of these questions until careful con- 
sideration has been given not only to 
what new shopping centers have been 
built in each class, from a small neigh- 
borhood center to a large regional cen- 
ter in each metropolitan area, but also 
to the effect of new shopping centers 
which have not been built but which 
have secured commitments for 
and which almost certainly will be in 
full operation by the fall of 1957. 

It is dangerous to make decisions on 
the basis of general theories as to what 
would be a desirable retail pattern, or 
to base any conclusions upon so-called 
laws. We must find out the facts in each 
metropolitan area. Shopping center 
patterns vary in different cities. 


stores?—Is opportunity 


leases 


Patterns Vary 
In Detroit it was necessary that the 
new shopping centers be super centers. 
Northland with its 470,000 square foot 


J. L. Hudson store, an aggregate area 
of 992,000 square feet of building area 
on 70 acres of land, and sales of over 
$85 million was developed because 
there were already in existence many 
outlying centers with as many as 200 
retail outlets. On the other hand, in 
Columbus, Ohio, Don M. Casto devel- 
oped 6 shopping centers in which J. C. 
Penney is the largest unit. These have 
no large department store but include 
Woolworth or Kresge, shoe stores, 
supermarkets, drug stores, some apparel 
stores, and local convenience stores. 
In the northern sections of Baltimore, 
The Hecht Co., Hochschild Kohn, Stew- 
art’s and Hutzler’s each are large 
department stores in separate suburban 
locations with only a few other stores 
near them. Likewise in Philadelphia, 
the trend so far has been for each de- 
partment store—Wanamaker’s, Straw- 
bridge and Clothier, and Lit Brothers— 
to seek a separate location more or less 
by itself. There no two department 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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The Price of Pride 


Reclassification of land use by “rezoning” is traditionally handled through 
a public hearing. This is a proper procedure evolved directly from the old town 
meeting or forum method for airing public opinion. Yet individuals and groups 
heard in this way usually drift off into topics not germane to the points at issue. 
Such digressions are naturally human, but they muddy the logic needed to 
evaluate merits of the petition. 

Perhaps it would be better were all statements offered pro and con to be 
filed in writing with the official body a number of days before the hearing. If 
legally possible, this requirement could make all oral statements by citizens or 
group representatives stick to the issues. This procedure might also prevent 
“stacking the hearing” and preventing its becoming a sounding board for 
prejudices and politics. On the other hand, a lot of the local color of the public 
hearing would be missing. But certainly the showing of hands or the taking 
of votes at zoning hearings is a vicious and indefensible kind of procedure. 





A Case in Point 


To illustrate, let us cite from a case history. In a newspaper clipping 
reporting the public hearing on a certain zoning change, we read: ‘Voices 
raised against plans for expansion of The Village Market came from organiza- 
tions as well as individuals. . The spokesman for a property-owners group 
asked for a show of hands from the audience to demonstrate its stand in the 
matter.” 

From testimony mimeographed for his rebuttal at the hearing, the peti- 
tioner gave evidence more basic to the case than is a quibbling about the ways 
and means of public hearings. Parts of his presentation for the rezoning 
request have bearing upon the community’s welfare and warrant careful 
attention. 


La Grange Park 


La Grange Park is a bedroom town west of Chicago. The residents pride 
themselves on the town’s suburban, single-family character. Fitting into this 
character is a 366-unit garden type apartment development with an adjacent, 
community type shopping center. Both uses are compatible in design and layout 
with their suburban setting. (See Urban Land, December, 1951.) 


Tax Bills 


Homestead Gardens and The Village Market, under one ownership, occupy 
only two percent of the town’s net area yet pay 14 percent of the total tax bill 
on real property. Last year this was $113,000. There are other taxes not 
included in this figure, such as personal property, vehicle taxes, water taxes, 
permit fees, and sales taxes. 

To the average La Grange Park home owner, this means a tax bill which 
is $39.55 less than he would pay were not the apartments and shopping center 
there. Thus, the average. home owner’s tax bill now is $282.50, whereas it 
would have been $322.05 without the contribution made by the multi-family 
and commercial type of land use. Also, excess payments for school enrollment 
from Homestead Gardens is $31,939 over and above the amounts needed to pay 
for its load upon the schools. 


The Shopping Center’s Parking Facility 


In addition, The Village Market, as a shopping center, provides a $1,245,495 
off-street parking facility without cost to the community. The operation and 
daily maintenance of this publicly used facility is provided privately at a $326,885 
yearly saving to the local taxpayers. 

The value of this shopping center parking to the community is brought out 
by this excerpt from the petitioner’s analysis: 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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COMMUNITY BUILDERS TO 
MEET IN DETROIT 


Hugh Potter, Chairman of the Com- 
munity Builders’ Council, announces 
that the Fall meeting of the Council 
will be held in Detroit with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Statler. 

The dates for this meeting are Sep- 
tember 26-28, 1955. These three days 
immediately precede the dates sets for 
the Directors’ meeting of NAHB in 
Washington, D. C. This sequence of 
meeting dates has been deliberately set 
by the Council’s Executive Committee 
to enable members who are also NAHB 
Directors to attend both meetings. 

Further details of the CBC meeting 
and its plan analysis sessions will be 
sent shortly to the Council membership. 
A full inspection of Northland under 
the auspices of The J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany will be a feature of the Detroit 
meeting. 
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THE STATUS OF NEW SUBURBAN 
SHOPPING CENTERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


stores have been able to agree to come 
together in one shopping center. 


Centers With Two Department Stores 


On the other hand, in Minneapolis, 
both Dayton and Donaldson, the two 
largest Minneapolis department stores, 
will have stores in Southdale. In 
Milwaukee, both Marshall Field and 
Gimbel will have large stores in May- 
fair, and Schuster’s and Chapman both 
will be in Capitol Court. In Los 
Angeles, both the May Company and 
the Broadway Crenshaw stores are in 
the Broadway-Crenshaw Center. In 
the Cross County Center in Yonkers, 
near New York City, both Gimbel and 
Wanamaker or another large depart- 
ment store, will be represented. Glen- 
dale north of Indianapolis will have 
two of that city’s department stores. 
In Bergen County, New Jersey, both 
Allied Stores and Macy’s will have 
large stores within three-quarters of 
a mile of each other. At Evergreen 
Plaza in Chicago, both The Fair and 
Carson Pirie, Scott & Co. have stores. 
These regional centers with two large 
department stores and a complete array 
of specialty apparel stores offer almost 
the same wide selection in fashion 
goods as the downtown area. 


Other Regional Centers 


There are other large regional centers 
with one dominating department store 
—Bon Marche in Northgate at Seattle, 
Jordan Marsh in Shoppers’ World at 
Framingham, west of Boston, and 
Pomeroy in Levittown, Pennsylvania. 

Centers not yet completed, but with 
key leases made with one dominant 
department store include Gulfgate in 
Houston with Joske’s, Old Orchard 
northwest of Chicago with Marshall 
Field, and as already mentioned, Bergen 
Mall in Bergen County, New Jersey 
with Stern’s. 

The largest regional centers in the 
United States which are Class I centers 
according to my definition in a pre- 
vious Urban Land article, (See Urban 
Land, Apr. 1953) include Northland in 
Detroit with 992,000 square feet of 
building area, Cross County in Yonkers, 
N.Y. with 1,000,000 square feet or more 
when completed, and Evergreen Plaza 
in Chicago with 500,000 square feet of 
building area. 

Centers in which leases have been 
made that will have over 500,000 square 
feet of building area include Bergen 
Mall in Bergen County, New Jersey 
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with 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 square feet 
of building area, Gulfgate in Houston, 
Texas with 700,000 square feet of build- 
ing area, Mayfair in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin with 900,000 square feet of 
building area and Capitol Court in 
Milwaukee with 500,000 square feet of 
building area. These shopping centers 
are in large cities with 1,000,000 or 
more persons in their trade areas. 

Scaling Regional Centers to Population 

It is a dangerous and unwarranted 
generalization to lay down the rule 
that no regional center can be built 
in a city with less than 200,000 popula- 
tion. Of course the size of any regional 
center must be scaled according to the 
population and purchasing power of 
the trade area and the size of the ex- 
isting department stores. Some cities 
of 100,000 or 200,000 population have 
a very extensive rural trade area and 
can support a fairly large regional 
center. Thus Cameron Village in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, a city with 
a population of 66,000 in 1950, is a most 
successful regional center, with a large 
Sears Roebuck store and another de- 
partment store under construction. 

In contrast to this, I do not believe 
any large regional center is feasible 
in Dayton, Ohio, a city of 244,000 in 
1950, because the Rike-Kumler Com- 
pany has a large department store of 
500,000 square feet in the center of 
Dayton, which has wide streets and 
ample parking and no outlying section 
of Dayton could support a store large 
enough to compete successfully with 
the downtown store. On the other 
hand, regional centers are feasible in 
Amarillo, Texas, a city of 75,000 in 
1950, because it has the trade of the 
entire Panhandle area; ini Beaumont, 
Texas with 94,000 in 1950 because it 
likewise has an extensive trade area, 
and in many cities of the same size 
with similar trade areas. Of course 
the centers in these smaller cities are 
scaled down to fit the population, with 
60,000 to 100,000 square foot depart- 
ment stores rather than 200,000 to 
500,000 square foot stores. 

Among American cities, the field for 
new regional centers is apparently 
closed in Detroit, if the J. L. Hudson 
Company builds the three centers orig- 
inally planned; in Milwaukee, where 
there will be Mayfair and Capitol 
Court in addition to existing Southgate; 
in Minneapolis with Southdale and in 
Bergen County, New Jersey. 

New regional centers are in the leas- 
ing stage at Belleview in Oklahoma 
City, at Southland in Tulsa, in Miami, 
Florida, Sunset Center in Amarillo, the 


White House Center in Beaumont. 
Texas and many other cities, which 
may satisfy their needs. On the other 
hand, there is an opportunity for two 
more regional centers in the Houston 
area which has Woodside to the south- 
west and Northline to the north in the 
planning stages. In the Kansas City 
area, three regional shopping centers 
are possible, with three planned—Blue 
Ridge south of Independence, Johnson 
Hills at 95th and Route 69 and one in 
North Kansas City. 


Community Type Centers 


In the community center or Class II 
category, where a J. C. Penney store 
or a junior department store with 
40,000 square feet is the largest unit, 
there are many centers to enu- 
merate. J. C. Penney alone has leased 
30 new stores in the past year. Ex- 
amples of this type of center are the 
Casto centers in Columbus, GChio, the 
Village in Gary, Indiana, now under 
construction, and The Palms Center 
in Houston, Texas. These centers have 
from 150,000 to 200,000 square feet of 
building area, with 15 to 40 acres of 
land. A smaller version of this type 
of center may have only 60,000 square 
feet on 10 acres. 

There is no visible dividing line 
between Class II and the Class III 
center, in which a Woolworth or Kresge 
or similar variety store is the largest 
unit. Some of the smaller community 
centers may have a small J. C. Penney 
or C. R. Anthony clothing store and 
some shoe or apparel stores. 


too 


New Centers Versus Old Districts 


There is a very definite danger that 
too many of these small t will 
be built. The new shopping centers 
will not increase retail expenditures— 
they only redistribute the retail pur- 
chases. The new _ shopping centers 
with ample free parking, even if they 
are strip centers, will draw trade away 
from old style strip retail business 
districts with no parking at all. 

What effect will the new shopping 
centers have upon the old central shop- 
ping districts which were based on 
mass transportation? These districts 
still offer the greatest variety of mer- 
chandise, and in making most apparel 
purchases, families will come to the 
place that offers the most styles and 
fashions in all price ranges, even if 
parking is inconvenient and expensive. 
However, the success of J. C. Penney in 
outlying centers shows that popular 
priced apparel and children’s clothing 
will be bought extensively in the sub- 
urban center with convenient parking. 
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The downtown districts are fighting 
to hold their own by increasing park- 
ing facilities. It is impossible however, 
for central stores to compete on even 
terms with new suburban stores in the 
matter of parking. The cost of one 
parking space to a suburban store is 
no more than $200, or the cost of sur- 
facing a 300 square foot parking space 
and the cost of relatively cheap land, 
while the cost of the parking space 
for the downtown store is at least 
$1,100 for a space in an open air garage, 
plus land costs ranging from $2.00 to 
$10.00 a square foot for the ground, or a 
total of $1,500 to $2,000 per car space. 
The suburban center can offer free 
parking because no attendants are re- 
quired, as the customer parks his or 
her Practically all the people 
parking there come to shop and each 
parking space yields $10,000 or more 
a year in store sales. The central store 
must charge for parking because of 
the high cost, the necessity of having 
attendants to park the car, and because 
downtown parkers may go anywhere 
and not patronize the sponsoring store 
at all. 

It must be remembered also that 
some of the largest regional centers 
like Bergen Mall and Gulfgate, which 
will offer the greatest variety of mer- 
chandise, have not yet come into ex- 
istence. The full impact of these 
centers on downtown sales volume will 
not be felt until 1958. 


car. 


The new centers are also mainly 
located in the midst of the rapidly 
growing suburban residential areas 


where over four-fifths of the new resi- 
dential building is taking place. These 
areas are attracting the middle and 
higher income families. The older 
areas around the central stores are be- 
ing increasingly occupied by non-white 
races with lower incomes and by lower 
income white families. 

Consequently we believe the best 
the central retail business districts can 
do is to hold their present volume of 
sales with some slight decline. All the 
efforts that are made to improve park- 
ing and mass transportation facilities in 
the downtown area will only arrest a 
more drastic decline that otherwise 
will occur. 


Unlimited Opportunity Is Passing 


On the other hand, the day of un- 
limited opportunity for the new com- 
mercial centers is rapidly passing. 
Developers of the new centers must 
watch their costs of construction. They 
are being squeezed between lower per- 
centages on leases, lower sales volumes 
per square foot due to multiplication 
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of centers and rising costs of construc- 
tion. No matter how attractive a 
center may be from an architectural 
standpoint, if costs rise beyond a cer- 
tain point the net return will be zero. 
Also it is necessary for the developer 
to have reserve funds to meet operat- 
ing costs during the first years. After 
the big opening day splurge is over, 
sales in the new centers may drop for 
a time to barely break-even level be- 
fore they begin their gradual rise. It 
is at this period when there is the 
greatest danger of failure for the in- 
adequately financed center. 


Present Condition 


The retail pattern of American cities 
which existed in 1945 will have been 
substantially changed by 1958 with the 
addition of scores of new regional 
centers and thousands of smaller sub- 
urban centers. These will redistribute 
retail purchases in every community. 
By that time we will have had finan- 
cial records for many centers over a 
period of years. At the present time 
every well known department store in 
a suburban location with ample park- 
ing, whether situated by itself or with 
a group of other stores, is doing a 
satisfactory volume of business. 

In some shopping centers, there is 
an insufficient representation of smaller 
stores and as a result they do not have 
an adequate volume of sales because 
the customer cannot shop around. The 
“exclusive” clause in leases, which pre- 
vents other stores in the same price 
line from coming into the center, de- 
feats its purpose and is the best rea- 
son for the continued dominance of the 
downtown area, where multiple owner- 
ship of land makes exclusive leases 
impossible. 


Future Condition 


In the course of the next decade, 
many smaller ill-conceived shopping 
centers will fail. Some, unsuccessful 
at first, which have room for added 
stores, will finally become profitable 
as they round themselves out into well 
organized centers with ample repre- 
sentation of all styles and fashions. In 
other cases, stores will desert the less 
profitable centers and go to others 
with more room for growth. There 
will be a shakedown period, but in 
the final analysis, the new suburban 
centers will continue to grow and to 
obtain an ever increasing percentage 
of total retail purchases. This con- 
clusion must be reached because the 
American public has a_ passion for 
owning and operating automobiles, they 
want to use them to shop where they 


can find a place to park without putting 
a nickle in a parking meter, and be- 
cause they are moving in ever greater 
numbers to the suburban fringe where 
the new centers are located. 


THE PRICE OF PRIDE 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Where the off-street parking func- 
tion is assumed by the municipality, 
the capital cost per car space is $830.33 
per car space and is made up as fol- 
lows: 


Land cost per car (off-street) $526.00 
Improvement cost, paving, 
lighting, drainage 229.00 
Engineering, marking, metering 75.33 
Total, each car space $830.33 


Thus the capital value of 1,500 car 
spaces provided by the existing Village 
Market and in the proposed extension 
is $1,245,495—-without cost to the public. 

Furthermore, capital improvement is 
not all the cost of off-street parking that 
must be met by the public. There are 
maintenance costs. Maintenance costs 
for municipal off-street parking facili- 
ties, as shown by this petitioner, show 
$217.79 for each space per year. 

The 1,500 spaces, off-street, to be 
provided privately by the completed 
shopping center amounts to a $326,685 
savings per year in municipal mainte- 
nance costs. 


The Petition 


The owner-developer of The Village 
Market desired to extend his high 
quality shopping center through the 
rezoning from residence to commerce 
for 8.3 acres of adjoining vacant land. 
Onto this property would go about 250 
new parking spaces, possibly a new 
restaurant and such other units that 
would complement the existing shop- 
ping center as a garden shop, post 
office, bank, and hardware store. Into 
the public treasury would go about 
$30,000 in additional real estate taxes. 
This new contribution would reflect an 
average of $10.00 in tax reduction to 
each home owner from his current 
$282.50 bill. 

Despite assurances of landscaping, 
setbacks, architectural control and 
maintenance as demonstrated to the 
community by the existing develop- 
ment, residents objected to the zone 
change. Most frequently uttered ob- 
jections: “No natural buffer, such as 
an alley or street, between the enlarged 
parking lot and Forest Avenue’s resi- 
dences.” “It will bring increased traf- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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CONSIDER THE CONSUMER 


by 
Harold B. Wess, 


Professor of Business Administration and Retailing 
The American University, Washington, D. C. 


When Federal Reserve recently raised 
stock market margins to 60 percent, it 
was a way of saying, “Stop, Look and 
Listen.” Perhaps this a good time to 
re-examine the premises behind the 
rapid expansion and proliferation of 
shopping centers and branch store 
development. 


Factors to Consider 
The retail market for a store or shop- 
ping center should be based on a fairly 
accurate knowledge of the following: 


1.Limits of the area from which 
customers are expected. 

2.Number of families living in this 
area. 

3. Average income per family in the 
area. 

4.Total income of all the families 
living in the area. 

5. How much of this income is avail- 
able for different types of mer- 
chandise? (Consumer income is 
usually spent in approximately the 
following proportions: department 
store type merchandise, 18%; furni- 
ture and household equipment 
about 5.4%; clothing and_ shoes, 
8.4%; food and alcoholic beverages 
about 31.3%; gasoline and oil about 
3%; automobile and parts 5.3%; 
tobacco 2.2%, etc.) 

6. What share of this market can the 
store or shopping center reasonably 
expect? 

7. What is the competition for this 
consumer market for similar mer- 
chandise stores in nearby shopping 
centers? 


The first and most important con- 
sideration is the decision as to what 
constitutes the boundaries of the mar- 
ket area. The downtown department 
stores in New York City’s Manhattan, 
consider a fifty mile radius as their 
market. They must be able to draw 
from such a wide radius in order to 
support such a large metropolitan shop- 
ping district. A regional shopping 
center must also draw from a large 
market radius. The local shopping 
center draws from a more limited mar- 
ket area. 

This limited market area is not only 
used for its immediate adjacent local 
shopping but supplies business to other 
nearby shopping centers and to the 
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regional shopping center. Through 
continued proliferation, the consumer 
is getting more and more choices be- 
tween a number of local shopping 
centers, the regional shopping center 
and the metropolitan downtown dis- 
trict. 

Once the shopper is in her car, she is 
free to patronize any shopping area. 
The convenience factor gives a regional 
shopping center the edge over Down- 
town. But because the regional shop- 
ping center needs a large market area 
to support it, it may take on all the 
earmarks of Downtown with over- 
crowding, the need for heavy adver- 
tising to pull volume, problems of 
transportation, problems of customer 
service, inflexibility, and the need for 
the same high level managers which are 
required of the large downtown stores. 

The time is not far distant when a 
half dozen shopping centers may be 
competing for the pocketbook of the 
same customer living within the same 
market area. How solid can a commit- 
ment for a 30 year lease be, for ex- 
ample, under these conditions? In most 
metropolitan cities we have witnessed 
the deterioration of one shopping area 
and the coming into being of a new 
one. Let us not overlook, also, that 
the tide for the metropolitan Down- 
town will turn for the better. This 
tide will turn for the better not only 
through natural causes but also through 
the realization by business leaders 
that metropolitan cities need not decay. 
When they really set to work, they will 
lick the Downtown problem. 

Regional and local shopping centers 
and branch stores are being built for 
the purpose of satisfying consumer 
needs. Have we really found out from 
the consumer what his needs are? I 
have been intrigued, over the years, 
in observing a particular large retail 
store copying another store, copying 
everything including that store’s mis- 
takes. Is copying the activities of others 
in this expansionist program taking 
the place of good hard reseach? 

In this presentation while we cannot 
outline a market and consumer re- 
search program for particular situa- 
tions, we can touch on certain funda- 
mentals affecting them. We know that 
all consumers, regardless of income or 
social status, have three motivations 
in common; variety, immediacy and 


convenience. Variety is a customer’s 
desire for wide assortments and the 
ability to choose just what she wants. 
Immediacy is the desire on the part 
of the customer to get what she wants 
when she wants it instead of being 
obliged to wait for it. Convenience is 
a desire on the part of the consumer 
to spend as little time and energy to 
purchase what she wants. 

The downtown shopping district 
offers a greater variety than the re- 
gional shopping center, and the regional 
shopping center offers more than the 
local shopping center. On the other 
hand the local shopping center offers 
the greatest convenience and immediacy 
of the three. To continue with this 
type of thinking, we might mention 
the three kinds of goods that consumers 
normally buy. They are convenience 
goods such as food, drugs, etc., impulse 
goods such as scarves, handbags, novel- 
ties, jewelry, etc., and demand goods 
such as coats, suits, furniture, electrical 
appliances, etc. The consumer will be 
willing to spend the necessary time to 
secure demand goods but she will not 
travel too far for convenience goods. 
A consumer will not generally travel 
more than approximately two miles to 
buy her food and she may not be will- 
ing to travel more than a few blocks 
to purchase her toothpaste and similar 
merchandise. 

When we combine the three elements 
of consumer motivations with the three 
different types of goods we realize the 
possible combinations and permutations 
which must be considered in establish- 
ing a solid frame of reference for this 
general problem. Let us add one more 
ingredient:—the knowledge that if a 
store sold only the merchandise a cus- 
timer came in to buy, it would sooner 
or later go broke. A store must sell 
impulse goods in order to survive. 

Which of the three, Downtown, the 
regional, or the local shopping center 
has the greatest potential for impluse 
goods? What are the elements that 
must be taken into consideration in 
each of these three in order to maxi- 
mize impulse buying? 

Of the three motivations, convenience 
is obviously in favor of the local shop- 
ping center. There are those who be- 
lieve that it is a much wiser policy to 
build smaller branch stores in a shop- 
ping center close to the consumer mar- 
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ket and as these are saturated, to build 
others again close to its customers thus 
keeping to a minimum of travel for the 
consumer. Another consideration in 
favor of this type of expansion program 
is that the financial risks are smaller 
and the ability to find managers for a 
smaller operation is greater. 

There are those however who believe 
that it is better to build large branch 
department stores in order to pull 
customers from a wide market area. 
The risks in this kind of concept are 
that the customer prefers to shop 
horizontally in a suburban shopping 
center instead of vertically. She has 
to travel a greater distance to the re- 
gional shopping center, a great deal 
more advertising must be done to keep 
attracting a lot of people. 
shopping center begins to take on the 
coloration of the downtown shopping 
district with crowds and traffic prob- 
lems and its convenience element is 
thereby reduced. Does then the re- 
gional shopping center meet the con- 
sumer’s concept of suburban conven- 
ience shopping? 

Now what does the customer want 
from the metropolitan downtown shop- 
ping district. She still wants, as she 
did before, excitement, glamor and 
drama. The trip to the downtown shop- 
ping district is more than a trip to 
purchase some merchandise. It is an 
adventure in window shopping, in eat- 
ing out, in going to the theatre, in 
meeting friends. Have we not neglected 
the modernization and glamorization 
of the downtown stores because of our 
pre-occupation with branch stores and 
shopping centers? The average store 
in a regional or local shopping center 
is more attractive, better fixtured, bet- 
ter lighted and generally more appeal- 
ing than the average downtown de- 
partment store. 

My purpose is not to be critical of any 
specific expansion plan but to inject 
another dimension fer more intensive 
consideration, namely, the psychology 
of the consumer who is the final judge 
as to whether or not we have planned 
wisely. In any expansion program we 
must do some significant consumer re- 
search because we know that the con- 
sumer today is not the same as the con- 
sumer ten years ago. We now have a 
much larger middle income class mar- 
ket; different consumer age groups to 
deal with, such as for instance a very 
large consumer population over 65 
years of age. The consumer is better 
informed today. The consumer has a 
great deal more discretionary buying 
power and indications are that there 
will be further changes in consumer 
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pattern as the average family income 
continues to rise, as it most certainly 
will. 

My plea is that retailing and distribu- 
tion should take a leaf out of industry’s 
book. Industry has spent an estimated 
nine billion dollars in the last nine 
years for research. A good part of this 
money was devoted to the development 
of new products or the improvement 
of old products. In comparison with 
this, is it not fair to ask how little has 
been spent in order to discover why 
people buy? 


THE PRICE OF PRIDE 


(Continued from Page 4) 
fic and “The town 
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safety hazards.” 


The Price of Pride 

It is this last voiced objection which 
seems unreasonable. 

It is axiomatic that 
residential land use alone is insuf- 
ficient to carry the load of facilities 
and services required by the public. So, 
in a dormitory town, it behooves the 
residents to look for commercial enter- 
prises compatible with their pride in 
home atmosphere. 

Instead of frowning upon sound 
development or preventing a broaden- 
ing of the tax base, residents of these 
communities would do better to en- 
courage proper planning for commerce. 
The alternative is higher taxes on resi- 
dence, or sacrifice in services, or both. 

J. R. McK. 


revenue from 


ST. LOUIS’ BIGGEST DAY 


On May 26, 1955, St. Louisians au- 
thorized a $110,639,000 bond issue which 
opens the way for up to $750,000,000 


ing. It was the “biggest day” in modern 
St. Louis because that day the citizens 
authorized the biggest package of 
civic improvements in that city’s his- 
tory. 

In a large measure this great step 
toward civic progress stemmed from 
the action taken by Civic Progress, Inc. 
It was Civic Progress, Inc. that formed 
itself as a civic action group and last 
year embarked upon a program to 
awaken St. Louis’ faith and energy. 
Then too, many of the items that spear- 
headed the action taken May 26 
stemmed from recommendations given 
to the City on behalf of Civic Progress, 
Inc. through the panel study made last 
October by the Central Business Dis- 
trict Council of U.L.I. But by their au- 
thorization, the citizens unlocked the 


door to the new spirit in St. Louis. 
This took careful urging on the part 
of the City, the press, the radio, and 
all other agencies and organizations 
that were alert to the city’s needs and 
shortcomings. Now St. Louis is de- 
finitely on the march. 


In Print 


Changes in Westchester. Westchester 
County Department of Planning, 
County Office Bulding, White Plains, 
N. Y. 1955. 28 pp. illus. 

What Westchester 
think about changes in their com- 
munity is examined in this booklet. 
The facts came from a special survey 
financed by a donation. The purpose 
was to iearn how new highways, shop- 
ping centers, houses and suburban of- 
fices affect the citizens and how these 
changes affect property values and 
municipal finance. Once violently op- 
posed, 86 percent of the people living 
in the area of the Ridgeway Shopping 
Center in Stamford now like it. A 
graph shows that residential property 
around Ridgeway has gained more in 
value than similar property elsewhere 
in Stamford. The study also showed 
heavily traveled main roads tend to 
lower the value of houses facing them. 
Well landscaped parkways restricted to 
passenger cars tend to increase the 
value of nearby property. In looking 
at the influx of offices for large cor- 
porations, and at the subdivision acti- 
vity, the citizens are willing to be 
guided by experience. They insist on 
high standards and orderly develop- 
ment. This is a useful study as a 
reference for testing effects new de- 
velopment may have on the older com- 
munity order. 


County citizens 


Planning for Growth. A Report on the 
Status of City and County Planning 


in California. Assembly Interim Com- 
mittee on Conservation, Planning and 
Public Works, State of California, 
Sacramento, 1955. 84 pp. illus. (State 
document). 

Though bearing directly on planning 
and growth in California, this unique 
booklet deserves attention everywhere. 
The uniqueness comes from its format, 
not from the problems that are pre- 
sented. For an official document, this 
booklet presents in a most unusual way 
the story of what planning has been, 
is and can become. It is a handy refer- 
ence for laymen’s understanding of 
planning. The readability of this re- 
port makes it a specific and interesting 
and vital story. The concept of plan- 
ning which this booklet presents is 
realistic and is planning in action. 


June, 1955 








